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can Deminfl-s Concept of Total Quality Management Be Applied to 

Education? 



Total Qual»y Management (TQM) S^:'^:;^;;':^^*^^^^^ 
many areas of modem we. AcconJing to B2J«^(^^^ 

educatton. it wi« be the purpose of this P^^-^jJt^t^^oe^aopfa. 

Krw»o%r^^^^^^^^^ 

^"""Snlng Total Quality M-ageme,« r^ulj^ us^^^ rapl^^CKrid 
demand higher quality goods than l^iZ^^^^ot^hX^^«^ rapid 

r^rotr^rjr^s^ 

began to bleed red ink as o,'^™'^ "^"^^^ ^Kte p^erSnce was. in most 
prices - (Bonstingl 1992. p. 5) .J^J^^J";!^^ mdustry and which caugM 

""^"Inld Hilton Brown is a consultant for industry on TQM and a member ^ 

Demmg-s DetroH Study GW/^***'^ «•?l^";:t:^3^wTBrK^^ 
aiiDliad to any organization. According to Brown in OTimemewwm ra^^ v 

system- (p.28.) "^^^^^/^Jo^^^^^^^^^^ ^'"^ 
attracted attention not o"'y.^,^P^°*=* school systems and 

also from strictly service-onented organizations , not-tor prom scnooi j»yo 

instrtutions of higher education. 



What exactly, then, are the principles of TQM that have had such an 'nfluence 
on instrtStonaSng and theory. BonstingI (1992) again alludes to what he calls the 
•Four Pillars of Total Quality." He discusses them as follows: 

1^ The organization must focus, first and foremost, on its suppliers and 
customers. In a TQM organization, everyone is both a customer and a supplier. 

2^ Everyone in the organization must be dedicated to continuous improvemont. 
oeSonally and collectively. Tne Japanese call this ethos kaizen . a societywide 
covenant of mutual help in the process of getting better and better, day by day. 

3) The organization must be viewed as a system, and the work people do within 
the system must be seen as ongoing processes. Doming and others suggest 
that rnore than 85 percent of all the things that go wrong in any organization are 
directly attributable to how the organization's system and processes are set up. 

4) The success of Total Quality Management is the responsibility of top 
nianagement. Without concerted, visible, and constant dedication to making 
TQM principles and practices part of the deep culture of the organization, efforts 
are doomed to fail (BonstingI. p. 6-7). 



These four principles would certainly seem to have direct implications for any 
organization and the way it functions, including educattonal ones. BonstingI (1992) 
feels that with regard to the first principle, the student is indeed both a customer as 
wIh as a Wker ^^^^ product is essentially his or her own continuous improvement 
and oersonal growth." ( p. 6) The second principle would have educational 
fr^Sns n^hWa cortinuous growth concept for students would cause educators to 
Sn thei/^^ of intelligence to include the ideal of 'multiple intelligence" for each 
student and that the concept of grading and assessment must be reexamined. 
Student success, which has been too often limited by current assessment programs, 
would be seen in a much wider perspective. 

The third principle dealing with organizations as systems would look on any 
problems in the organlzatton as related to the way the processes of the organization 
are set up. BonstingI feels that in the TQM concept: 'Every system is made up of 
procoss^ . and the Improvements made in the quality of those processes in large part 
detemiine the quality of the resulting products" (p. 7). In education, the 
?eSS«earning p^ess wouW be the important thing to .evaluate smce outcornes m 
terms of student achievement are to a large extent determined by the quality of the 
processes, provided by the educational organization. 

The fourth principle of TQM is concerned with leadership, in that ft is the culture 
tho nmnni7fltion sst bv tOD leadership, that will determine whether TQM will 
ll^ceXC ft is Z Ve^m of 5op manaBement to -set the tone" or cuRure in 
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which members can do their best work. In education this would mean allowing 
students and teachers to improve the quality of their performances by following TQM 
principles as their guideposts. 

Bonstingl's four pillars of TQM would thus seem to have direct applicability to 
the area of education. Brandt (1992) also feels that Total Quality Management Is not a 
completely new concept in education. He states: 

The basic values of the quality Movement represented in the wori< of W. 
Edwards Doming, are hardly novel to educators. Our professional 
literature is filled with tributes to cooperation rather than competition, intrinsic 
rather than extrinsic rewards, and supervision as helping people instead of 
evaluating them. (p. 3) 

Brandt feels that in practice, however, educators may not have implemented these 
ideas as fully as they might have in the "real worid." 

Frank Betts (1992) agrees that attempts to implement the concepts of Total 
Qualrty Management in education have not been wholehearted. "Our piecemeal 
change efforts of the last decade have taught us a valuable lesson about Total Quality 
Management: we must seek improvement through systemk: change* (p. 38). Betts 
goes on to explain that efforts at educational reform since 1950 have met with little 
success and that these refonns have failed because they have not kept up with 
changes in society and society's expectations for the schools. He feels that what is 
needed is a change in model or paradigm in education which implies a change in 
system. ='The inevitable conclusion from the evidence at hand is that the old system is 
no longer adequate to the task" (p. 41). What is called for, according to Betts, is a 
movement from a deterministic to a purpose-seeking system. "This shift in emphasis 
can accurately be characterized as moving from an emphasis on iPStruCtlQP to an 
emphasis on learning" (p. 41). A total change toward an entire system's emphasis is 
what is needed in education if the principles of Total Quality Management are to be 
successful. Changing an entire educational system is not an easy task, nor is it 
something that is done overnight. This is ail the more the case in a system which is as 
complicated and involved as education. Betts feels that an effort to change the 
educational system in the direction indicated by TQM has not yet been made. 

System-thinking is certainly a major aspect of TQM as Enid Brown ( Brandt. 
1992) points out. Part of this approach is the idea that change is something that may 
not be immediately visible or m.iasurable. She states: 

And in system thinking you recognize that some changes may not have an 
Impact immediately; it may be down the road. What you do with a child in 
kindergarten may have an effect-posft'ive or r!egativ©~20 years later. But too 
many policymakers want to measure every quarter (or every marking period!), 



. ^-«mmorations have done. Copying Industry models can be terribly 
KTan^ C^st^nfl ^^Td^pU a .hecy have .0 come «,st. 



(p. 29) 



Thfl nuestion Of evaluation is one which practitioners in education have long 

srr:^Se^r ^FS^^^sr ^^^^ ^ ' 

one that creates winners and losers, as Brown (Brandt. 1992) points out. 

And what is interesting wfth win-lose Is that no "tatter who '^^^^^^ {ear" 
incpfQ «5o we all lose Dr. Deming's Point Number 8 is: Drive out tear, create 
ruTirfatraclimlte Well, grading drives /n fear, creates an 

A^r'onment in S losers are being constantly identified. And even the 
^7derS?hrM gr^^^^^^ are being told that their value, their importance, is 
Thow^hey S^^^^^^^^ not in who they are. If the aim of the system isto create 
joy in learning, then all students should win. (p. 30) 

The question of grading again brings in the concept of inspection as found in 
IndustiTanS to^^^^^^ D'emingU opposed as * ^ TQM ja^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 
felt thannspection was not the way to improve quality; rathe • q^^^^^ was to be 
Improved by involving eveiyone in the total process of production all along the way. 
not just at the end. Brown (Brandt. 1992) points this out: 

Today the grading approach is much like the old industry technique of 
insTeEjtionluh^ the line-product inspection. Dr. Deming warns of the 
dangers of dependence on inspection. 

The altijmatlve is to focus on process. How can we improve the learning 
process? (p. 30) 

Thus, the emphasis in education should be on process and not inspection, on the 
system and not on the individual, if the TQM concept is to be followed. This latter point 
is especially pertinent to teacher evaluation. According to Brown (Brandt. 1992): if it 
is a system issue, don't try to solve the problem by focusing on individuals, much less 
threatening them" (p. 30). Brown is saying basically that individuals often Jo not have 
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complete contml over their P9~^ ^ue to l^ors or P™"^«"Cimprff °' 

^SolTisT^y that OH individuate ^^J^^^^^^^ ZoT 
mes it is ttie fauit of the onvironment of the system that they are not anie to oo so. 

Walton (1990) following Doming, describes what she callsthe"8S-15 Rule' 
reW i^emfilidmeir relationship to individuals. Shefe^te|ff«'«^^d 
toS to P^ns to bla-^e when there is a problem in a system, e far better to look 
for a problem with the system: 

in the American style of management, when something goes w;ong^ 
resoonse is to look around for someone to blame or punish or to search for 
SSnJto-f^herthantolo^^ 

^e 8&.15 Rule holds that 85 percent of what goes wrong is wrth the system, 
and only 15 percent wrth the individual or thing, (p. 20) 

The fundamental question of the applicability of Deming's principles on Total 
Quality ManaSeSo^^^^^^ 5s one that still troubles many educators according 
S Pada sSTS She is concerned wrth the suitability of the industry mode^ to 
heX\SS^ndfe^^^ 

•hat of Fradanck Tavlor to that of Edwards Doming, and that th» is not reaiiy a cnrnge 
*m?de[^m a Sge inLla<to The model sMIl remains a business model. Szta.n 

explains: 

We are still using economic principles and vocabulary to fP''«ss educational 
wlas We are lill allowing economy and production to shape and determine 
our understanding of education. We are still seeing students as raw materials 
to be processed in the most efficient way. (p. 36) 

Thus foilowing TQM. according to Sztajn. is still following ^« ^^^^"f^^ 
model, still considering students as products of the production P/ocess^SJfl" ^^^'^ 
that rt he production model must be kept for education, it canriot be a mass- 
T'SduSo^^^^^^^^^ She explains: 'Our best products cannot be mass-p^^^^^^^^^ 
Each has to be unique, and rt is precisely this unk^ueness and its endless range of 

^tibi^es^SltS (p.37). 

Reduction, she proposes "that we consider the metaphor oj ^ 
collaborative work of art-~or even as love" (p. 37). The problem wrth the 
tl1^Si^ro6Mon model for education persists and cau^ many educators to view 
Total Qualrty Management wrth some concern and reservatton. 

Blankstein (1992) discusses the question of the business/education slmilarrty 



and Doints out that the model of business has changed~lt is no longer thai o^fjedeutik 
T^i^J^S^ emph^zed mass production and inspection to assure quality. Blankstein 
^^ ZTa irS^VttS the busine-is model proposed by Deming does contain 
SSs tl^^ ^e^e^^^^^^^^^^ for education and also n^es Prob ems whj^^ 
SSn w^have in implementing Deming's concepts. The first area of sjm larty 
wo^?£L th;em^^^^^ Deming places on maintaining constancy of purpose m the 
organization. Blankstein explains: 

The first principle we might apply to improve schools is maintaining a constancy 
of LnS^ American management's focus on short-temi goals and ouicomes 
eSedTan emphasis on quarterly profits, wide acceptance of corpo ate 
teSr^ for quick profit, and a view of quality and training as an expense 
Itl^Mhln an%^^^ This short sightedness is also evjdent m «5hools: 
fo^vSe when students who are not teaming are promoted and when 
leLch1S?eachtothetest. Thescarenof the fault of the teachers, however, but. 
rather, inherent flaws in the system, (p. 72) 

When students are allowed to advance in their f ^^^""QjJ^"*, '"^^^^^^ 

needed for the next level, there can be no constancy of purpose in their educational 

program nor in the system which allows such practices to continue. 

Another principle of Deming with applicability to education would be that of 
buildinSa»and not reding on inspection at a later date to assure quality. 
Keith Geiger. president of the NEA, (1 989) has this to say: 

We worry about kids when they reach 14. 15. or 16 years old and dif oyw 
mey do?t teve enough math or science. Jf we concentrated more of our time 
and energyTn kids in kindergarten to 3rd grade, then we wouldn't have to 
Invest so much time and money llaterj. 

For Deming quality is not something that can be added at the end of the process birt 
musiSkS the very beginning. As Geiger points out this is certaji^ the ^^^^^ 
When dealing with a child's education. As teachers in Wgh «:hools ^reUnd^o^Jor 
children who do not receive a quality education in the ^arty Qja^^^^^^^ 
receiving a quality education on the secondary leve^ ^^^^^^'^^^^^^ ^^.^ 
quality TOW- is a principle of Deming's that certainly needs to be applied to every 

level of education. 

Blankstein (1992) also feels that Deming's principle of continuously giving to 
improve the entire system needs to be applied to ^du^ation^ 
Deming's position that system improvement will ^^^ult 'n jmprovement ^^^^ 
member ofthat system. The ultimate intent of improving the system's to narrow 
Amount of variafiSn within it. bringing everyone toward the 9°=i°^Pf ^^^^^^ 
Another aspect of this emphasis on total system improvement is that of »wolving all .n 
mT^steminlmproving that system and not blaming a part«ular indn/idual. 
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Rather than blaming any individual, they collect relevant data on the situation, 
define a possible opportunity to improve the process, test the change in the 
system, observe the results, and permanently implement the change if it proves 
effective, (p. 73) 

This last point leads to Deming's criticism of goal setting and evaluation of 
performance by quantitativa methods. Deming (1988) puts it this way: 

If you have a stable system, there is no use to specify a goal. You will get 
whatever the system will deliver. If you have not a stable system, then there 
again is no point in setting a goai...Focusing on outcome is not an e^iKtive way 
to improve a process or an activity, (p. 76) 

This would seem to run counter to much of what has been written in recent years about 
educational improvement and change. Not to have goals certainly seems to go 
against much of the educational reform literature that has been published in the past 
few years. What Deming is really saying is that a well functioning system, with all 
members seeking improvement coilectivety, will already be goak)riented and will not 
need to become goal-oriented or consider its goals as an after-thought. 

The question of quantitative evaluation, as Blankstein (1992) observes, only 
increases fear in the indivkJual and this fear is counterproductive to change. 'Fear 
creates an insurmountable obstacle to any improvement" (p. 74) This is in agreement 
with Deming's point 8 which calls for the removal of fear as a motive for system 
improvement. In education, individual evaluation causes fear. Blankstein goes on: 

If a teacher is to be evaluated, and the system for evaluation is ultimately 
subjective, then the teacher's fate is in the hands of the principal. This 
leads to politics, concealment of mediocre work, and mindless adherence 
to regulations, it also stifles innovation or improvement of the system, (p. 74) 

Again, it comes back to the importance of the system's improvement as paramount as 
opposed to concentrating on evaluating the individual and emphasis on the 
individual's improvement . This is 1 major emphasis of Deming and his approach to 
quality management. Thus Blankstein sees Deming's principles as directly impacting 
on key concerns in education. 

One emphasis of Total Quality as a philosophy which goes against the grain of 
some current educational thinking is what the Japanese call kaizen whteh implies a 
dedication to mutual improvement. The key word hare would be mutual . Basically 
what is meant by this term is that improvement must be made through the joint and 
collective effort of all members of the system and not in isolation or individually. This 
concept goes against the American ethos of the 'rugged indivkjual" who can fend for 
him or her self, and can succeed on their own. The 'self-made man" value is deeply 



. in Americans probably stemming from the heroes of our past who had to 

ngrained in i^w«^. praD^^^^ a new nation. The immigrants who came to 

JfS?^Iirovm It is therefore very easy to understand Why an Idea such as 
1. or nSLo^oro^^lm^^^^ be well received by many in this country The 

If w^cntl S^^gSi b^K others to improve imie by IMle day 
b^d^ S TOs a funtomemal tenet of Total Quality Management: namely, thai 
fmmSiement will occur only as indivfiduals work together as a team to make 

effoil to fhange the petfomiance of all in a positive direchon in an 
continuous OTOTOKi J^, . in,portant to Total Quality thinking since it sees 

rm^?rS?nrSe"ingrmr&.^^^^^^^^ 

one S w7rSSS everyone working, not alone and in isolation, but together and 
for the mutual good of all, iomSL- 

AoDlving this concept to education is something that will not be done easily. 
Since it^l mea?« palnful changes in many areas of currem P^'^«^«^"^. 
will be resisted as something that only the Japanese can do ^"^ '^not the A^^^^^^ 
wav of doina things This was the position of Amencan industry until very recent t.mes 
K onrbeen wfth the evident siScess of the Total Quality Management approach of 
L'^g in S^^an^fe industry that the value of this system's ^^^^^^^^ 
indusifv has been recognized. Some of the areas m education that wil be impaciea 
by'foS S^lfbe grading practices, teacher «v^"^^^^^^^^^ 
strategies. It remains to be seen how deeply entrenched are educa ors in t^eir current 
prSs and how resistant they will be to this important principle of Total Quality 
Management. 

Another important aspect of quality improvement acc()«^'"9 j^^^^^^^^^ 
Is the importance of -customers- in the improvement of quality. an feels th^ 
cus^omeii are 'all persons who are impacted by our processes and our products 
?Ju1arp aHurl go^^^^^^ to difference two types of customers: intemaUus^omers 
are tho^ who Jre wrthin the institution and external customers who are affected by the 
proSoTtheTstitution. Thus, employees are to be considered as custo^^^^^^^^^ 
be S valued for their contributions to the institution. '';"P°rta^tl,« t 
membefof the organization is emphasized by Ishikawa (1985) as a cftfference m 
appraoch between Japanese and American management. He explains. 

If people are treated like machines, work becomes uninterestiry and 
un^tefving Under such conditions, it is no\ possible to expect products 
^tS qualiSr and high reliability. The rate of absenteeism and the raie 
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of turnover are the measures one can use in detennining the strengths and 
weaknesses of management style and worker "J^^f « J" ^^^^^^^^^ 
seeing workers as customers and intelligent collabor Jore in the produrtion process 
goes against the thinking and management theoiy of Fredenck Taytor who 
imphasteed the worker as a mere cog in the machine and as unable to make any 
contributions to deciston-making In the P^^duction proc^. doming fr^^^^ 
educattonal perspective. BonstingI (1992) agrees that tota^ i"!,''*^;^'"'^"^ 
eduction requires a new approach to the treatment of both students and teachers. 

Demina encourages educators to create school environments in which strong 
relationships of mutual respect and trust replace fear, suspwion. and division; 
and in which leadership from administrators and policymakers empowers 
students and teachers (as front-line workers of the school) to make continuous 
improvements in the work they do together, (p. 18) 

The emphasis should be on mutual learning on the part of both the f "dent as well as 
the teacher, not on evaluation. (Doming 1992) Again, inspection at the end of the 
process is not the way to improve quality according to Deming. Assessment needs to 
be part of the on-going process of learning. Again BonstingI states: 

Assessment for diagnostic and prescriptive purposes should Inform every point 
atong the line in the educational production process, providing teachers and 
students with a solid foundation for continuous improvement toward optimal 
success, rather than a judgmental "mark" or other end-of-the-line symbols of 
learning, (p. 19) 

The learning process should be characterized by mutual effort, not by adversarial 
competition This is certainly in agreement with TQM's emphasis on eaminating 
Inspection as part of the production process. 

Another important emphasis taken from TQM is the elimination of the dtohotomy 
of oroduct and process. Those who emphasize the product see it as end m rtself and 
donotco^^^^^^ Bonstingl(1992)describesthem thus: 

Product-oriented people focus only on the results at the end of the proce^ 
(Doint B) They are comfortable in dichotomistto modes of thinking and arting, 
sb they tend to view the end product as an objective separate from the entire 
procei. If they concern themselves at all wKh the process leading to the 
objective, it is only to think of it as a nuisance, not as an oPPOjunrty for 
growth and learning. All effort is thus expended on the speedy acquisition of 
the goal. The product is viewed as a static end-point, (p. 24) 

Process-oriented persons, on the other hand, are aware of the .dy"7«f , 
between product and process and see the product not as a final goal, but as a point of 
departure for forther processing. They view the product not as a static end-point, but 



deoarture for further processing. They view the product not as a static end-point but 
as a dynamic access-point, leading to other processes and products (BonstingI, 1992. 
D 25) Such people are interested in the quality of the process and in assessing the 
those 'processes in an ongoing fashion with the purpose of constant Improvement in 
the process and with the understanding and conviction that, as the processes improve, 
the products themselves are bound to improve. From an educational perspective, this 
would imply that education cannot be seen as an end product that occurs at a 
oarticular point In time and stops, with no concern for the process and the inputs into 
that process, and the ongoing nature of that process. Education is a process that is 
continuous and does not have an end-point. It can be constantly improved depending 
on the inputs which it receives. These inputs must come from ail levels of the 
organization and from the community itself if improvement is to be constant. Peter 
Senge (1990) puts it this way: To truly excel in the future, organizations will have to 
tap the commitment and capacity to learn of people at all levels in an organization (p. 
4) Top management cannot be the only source of input into the process. All members 
of the organization must be enlisted to participate if constant improvement in quality iS 
to be made. The community, or the ft?^ftmai customers, as BonstingI calls them, must 
also have input into the educational process. BonstingI (1992) puts it this way: 

Many school leaders have found it helpful to form a school-community Quality 
Council to detemiine needs and broad systemic goals, and to enlist the active 
support of all sectors of the community in accomplishing a Total Quality trans- 
formation, (p. 45) 

Input from the community is of great importance if TQM is to be successful. 

In summary, therefore. Total Quality Management does have the following 
points of relevance for education: 

1 . The Customer must come first." The interest and welfare of the stu- 
dent, of every student, must be the primary concern of all involved in providing 

educational services. 

2 The authoritarian model of management of Frederick Taylor does not 
serve the educational system well. It creates students who do not think for themselves 
but who are always looking for ready-made answers. 

3. Grading according to the bell-shaped curve is inefficient for it creates 
an atmosphere of fear and world of winners and losers. Learning cannot flourish in 
such circumstances. 

4. improving quality by building it in during the process will be less 
costly not more. For education, this would mean that social promotion in any grade, 
b'Jt especially in the early grades, is a major source of problems in educational quality. 
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which not a cnn l mrt m ttio tim » Ofjn^nirtlnp ^imniY "'f 
until aJatttitote. As indu^nr has discovered, quality is not obtained by inspection at 
ffend ofthrpro cess but S building in quality all throughout the process. Quality in 
educSton cannot be postponed until a child needs remediation. At this point it may be 



too late. 



In conclusion, in answer to this paper's question: "Can Deming s Concept of 
Total Quality Management be Applied to Education?-. ^^t^^fHiUnL^^^^^^ 
estimation is a profound Y^. Not only can it be applied, but. in the interest of 
fr^S ^ucational A should be applied. The ernphases which Deming 
makes in his approach to improving quality have direct implications for education 
which this paper has attempted to point out. 
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